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other disloyal organizations in Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, and thus have 
caused serious embarrassment, and would have rendered the outcome 
uncertain. 

Mr. Lincoln was as much opposed to slavery as William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, or Horace Greeley. He believed in its 
eventual extirpation, and his method of dealing with it was the clear- 
headed method of a statesman, who could see beyond the immediate 
present and visualize something of the great and entirely free nation 
that was to be. He believed in government of the people and by the 
people. The end of slavery must come through action by the people, 
changing the fundamental law. With slavery excluded from the ter- 
ritories, and with those territories growing up into free States, the time 
was not far distant when the people who were opposed to it would be 
strong enough to end it by the methods prescribed by the Constitution. 
That end could be accomplished only by saving the Union. Hence, 
whether the Union was saved either with or without slavery, was 
secondary. In fact, it was saved with slavery, for the emancipation 
proclamation being solely a war measure, was effectual only in the 
revolting States, and was by its terms expressly thus limited. The 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution only became effective as a 
part of that instrument with the Proclamation of December i8, 1865, — 
after the war was ended. 

Mr. Lincoln's so-called timidity was only that calm, clear-headed 
deliberation which prevents premature and ill-considered action; that 
saving grace of combined coolness and common sense, that enabled him 
to steer safely between the Scylla of extreme pro-slaveryism and the 
Chaiybdis of extreme abolitionism; that saving grace which has on 
still other occasions preserved us from grave and disastrous blunders, 
— such as, the repudiation of our national debt, — ^the twin crazes of 
greenbackism and free silverism, and has thus far stayed the hands of 
those who in the name of reform through the overruling or recall of 
judicial decisions by popular vote, would have destroyed the one thing 
which distinguishes our Government from all others and makes it 
indeed a government for all the people, in the protection it affords to 
the individual and to the minority, as against an intolerant and passion- 
ruled majority. That so-called timidity furnishes no precedent for the 
pusillanimity which denied and still denies to our citizens protection 
from and reparation for Mexican outrages, and which held the man- 
hood of our country in leash for two years while German barbarism 
insolently raged in its ghastly riot. 

Robert W. McBride. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

INVESTING IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Sir, — One thing which the members of the Philippine Mission 
now visiting America are not saying much about, but which is very 
near their hearts and perhaps the paramount reason for their visit, is 
the Philippine Land Title Act. 

This is a measure recently passed by the Philippine Legislature, 
but which President Wilson has not approved. The President deeply 
disappointed the Filipinos and sacrificed much of the halo of high 
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opinion in which they had held him. Briefly, the act in question 
sought to provide that title to real estate in the Philippine Islands 
could be acquired only by Americans and Filipinos, and that real estate 
now held under title by others than Americans or Filipinos could not be 
bequeathed, save to heirs acknowledging American sovereignty. 

Naturally the proposal stirred foreigners in the Islands to hasty 
appeal to diplomatic influence, with results as noted above. 

There are still many Spanish subjects in the Philippine Islands. 
Many of them own real estate and quite a number are wealthy — as 
wealth goes in the Archipelago. These made vehement protest against 
what they deemed, or declared they deemed, practical confiscation of 
their property. They said that the law if approved would be a clear 
violation of moral principle and an abrogation of their fundamental 
and treaty rights ; and that under forced sale — ^which the provisions of 
the law would naturally entail— their holdings would go at ruinous fig- 
ures, — only Filipinos and Americans, of course, being possible bidders. 

The tacit answer of the Filipinos to all this is, that if the Spaniards 
living in the Islands are truly interested in the welfare of the country 
and truly loyal to the principles of democracy upon which the Philip- 
pine state is to be erected, they can foreswear their allegiance to mon- 
archial Spain and swear allegiance to America and the Philippine gov- 
ernment — a thing many Spanish nationals did do at the inception of 
American rule in the Islands, when the opportunity was offered them. 
The majority, however, renewed their allegiance to Spain. Not a 
small number showed a decided German leaning during the recent war. 

Englishmen in the Philippine Islands do not own a great deal of 
real estate, but German nationals held considerable property before the 
war, and they were rapidly acquiring more. The Japanese are acquir- 
ing more from day to day, even against certain obstacles which it is 
possible under the law to place in their way. (For instance, " reserva- 
tions " of public lands may be made, at points cutting into a region 
over which the Mikado's subjects are extending their interests; and it 
is possible to do something along the same line in the classification of 
public lands — agricultural, forest, mining, etc.) 

What alarms Filipino statesmen in the acquistion of real holdings 
by the subjects of foreign Powers is, obviously, the menace such a con- 
dition creates against their national development. 

The whole policy of America in the Philippine Islands looks 
toward the ultimate independence of the Archipelago, a thing expected 
to come within a period of thirty years. The policy of none of the 
other countries mentioned, concerning colonies, accords with our own. 
Our exploitation of Philippine resources is and has been from the first 
mutually beneficial to Filipinos and Americans, and the policy of the 
Government has placed Filipino interests first. Filipinos see no danger 
in citizens of the United States acquiring large interests in real prop- 
erty, or in other things, in the Islands ; but they can not, naturally, hold 
the same view toward the subjects of certain other Powers. 

There is a movement in the Philippine Islands toward the manu- 
facture of raw materials. This is a part of the new nationalism and 
flourishes under our policy, where once the sole expectation was that 
the Islands should produce hemp, sugar, tobacco, copra, and the like — 
for factories established elsewhere. The battle is now on, in a manner 
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of speaking, between the representatives of the older interests and 
those accepting the newer order of things. Americans are finding it 
more and more to their advantage to establish manufactures in the 
Islands, where materials may be selected and where labor, though bet- 
ter remunerated than any other Oriental labor, is still cheap and cer- 
tainly very dependable. 

The proposed land-title law will without doubt come up in the next 
session of the Philippine Legislature, for amendment. The session will 
open in October. The eilort will be to frame the law in such a way as 
will quiet all reasonable objections from foreigners — it may very prob- 
ably provide for naturalization — i. e., acquisition of Philippine, not 
American, citizenship — while at the same time insuring that the fifteen 
million acres of first-class agricultural public lands still lying fallow, 
and the 40,000 square miles of forest lands, to say nothing of promising 
mine projects in copper, iron and gold, shall not fall to the ownership 
of those whose sympathies are imperialistic rather than democratic. 

Far more than Filipino appeal for independence, the next Ameri- 
can Administration will have to face this issue, which the present Ad- 
ministration, because of President Wilson's disapproval of the land-title 
Act, has for the moment evaded. Filipinos realize that to be politically 
independent they must be economically independent, and that for this 
end they must own, and continue to own, the bulk of Philippine lands. 

The point lies in the fact that the greater portion of the Islands, 
extremely fertile and potentially rich in harvests, is still undeveloped, 
while every one — every one, apparently, but the general American 
public, the investing element of which should concern itself — realizes 
the profits to be taken in acquiring this land and bringing it under 
cultivation. If the proposed land-title law might be approved, the 
opportunity would await development by Filipino-American interests, 
which are felt not to be incompatible with Philippine national Ufe. 

Walter Robb. 

Philippine Islands. 

INSTRUCTION FOR GERMANS 

SiE, — Your editorial, " The Spots of the Leopard," in the April 
issue, interested me greatly, as it sounded the warning note against 
that most insidious danger, tiie lack of signs of contrition in Germany. 

What is needed is a constructive plan to bring home to the average 
German just why he is held in abhorrence by the rest of the world, 
and I believe that the Germans have unwittingly shown us the way 
to accomplish this. 

Germany put great faith in propaganda. Therefore I think that 
it is a fair assumption that she is peculiarly susceptible to its influence. 
In consequence, I would suggest the following: that pamphlets be 
published in the German language and distributed widely throughout 
Germany (couched in simple language so that the man in the street 
can understand) to prove the following: — 

First. That Germany deliberately brought on the war. Quotations 
from Lichnowsky, Muehlon and Harden would be invaluable. 

Second. That the German atrocities were facts, and not mere 
figments of their enemy's imagination, and that they were enacted in 



